investigators found no significant reductions in lung function with ETS exposure.
In view of the large number of factors that affect lung function, it is not surprising that it is difficult to document the extent to which a single type of exposure affects lung function. The lungs of adults have been subjected to many environmental exposures and potential insults over a lifetime, making it unlikely that a specific effect could be isolated. The variability in lung function due to differences of the other factors tends to obscure effects of a single variable. In addition, results in adults should be evaluated for possible misclassification of exsmokers or occasional smokers as nonsmokers, as well as possible confounding by occupational exposures to other pollutants or to ETS.
LONGITUDINAL STUDIES OF LUNG FUNCTION IN CHILDREN AND ADULTS
An important unanswered question is whether exposure to ETS affects the way the lungs grow and develop during childhood. Respiratory symptoms, by themselves, may have little clinical significance but would be important if associated with a change in the rate of lung growth and development or the development of pulmonary pathology at older ages.
There is evidence from two cohort studies (Table 11-4) that parental smoking may affect the rate of lung growth during childhood. Tager and coworkers (1983), who have followed 1,156 elementary school children in East Boston, Massachusetts, over a 7-year period, reported that maternal smoking was associated with a reduced rate of annual increase in FEVx and FEF2s-76%. There was a reported 3-5% decrease in expected lung growth over the 7-year period.
Burchfiel and coworkers (1986) examined pulmonary function in 3,482 children in Tecumseh, Michigan. Children 0 to 19 years old were followed for 15 years, during which time questionnaire information was collected from both parents. FEVi and FVC values were significantly lower by 5% in male nonsmokers 10 to 19 years of age whose parents were current smokers.
The Harvard Air Pollution Respiratory Health Studies (Ferris et al., 1985; Berkey et al., 1986) (Figure 11-5) show a relatively smaller effect than that reported by Tager and coworkers (1983). The Harvard study included 7,834 children between the ages of other smok-s, representing those who were cigar and pipe smokers. These
